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THE ART OF INTERVIEWING. 





I presume that many of THE WRITER’s 
readers are young men and women who are 
correspondents for metropolitan papers resid- 
ing in moderate-sized towns. While awaiting 
the coming of the great day when they shall be 
recognized in the literary world as authors, 
their daily bread and butter must be earned 
from the news that may occur in their respec- 
tive bailiwicks. To these a few words from 
one of moderate experience may not be fruit- 
less. 

The trouble is that great things don’t happen 
every day — maybe not once a month —and it 
requires the most diligent ferreting out to make 
the monthly checks fairly respectable. One of 
the cardinal specifications in the correspond- 
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ent’s instructions is: “ Don’t force the news; 
if nothing happens, don’t try to make something 
out of thin air.” 

That is the language in a very elaborate set 
of injunctions headed, “ What Not to Send,” 
which is on the desk in front of me. 

But there are various ways of getting around 
that discouraging admonition. If the outlawed 
news is treated in an original or humorous way, 
the telegraph editor sometimes lets it in and 
asks for more of the same sort, thereby releas- 
ing you from a strict observance of the rule. 
And then comes the “ Art of Interviewing "—a 
blessing to the correspondent located where 
things aren’t “tearing up jack ” every day, and 
tothe one in large places as well. Almost 
every day some man of importance registers at 
one of the local hotels, and if the correspondent 
keeps on the good side of the landlords, they 
will let him know if their guest has a story 
about him. Then there are noted men from 
distant points attending church and other meet- 
ings, who are loaded with salable information. 

In nine cases out of ten the man interviewed 
will not rise to within a dozen miles of the 
newspaper requirements in his style, and the 
odds are just as great that he will not have any 

subject of human interest to talk to you about, 
until you suggest one. I am not referring to 
politiciansnow. The interviewing of them in 
campaign years is not an art. They are simply 
asked for their views on the issue, or something 
related to it,and you are expected to quote 
them literally. Many cautious politicians write 
out their own interviews. If not, the reporter 
takes desperate chances, because after the re- 
port is printed if it happens not to strike the 
people just right, the average “statesman ” will 
not hesitate to repudiate it, and that puts the 
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reporter in an embarrassing situation, with half 
the people, possibly, believing him, and the rest 
putting their faith in the politician's denial. 

The interviewing that is most satisfactory 
both to the correspondent and to the man in- 
terviewed is done when the interviewee is some 
one of general knowledge and experience in af- 
fairs of humin interest —a_ soldier, sailor, 
‘raveler, scientist, civil engineer, missionary, 
detective, plainsman, or western miner. Your 
subject may have had a wonderful experience, 
but withal be a commonplace fellow as far as 
seeing the graphic is concerned, and you will 
have to draw him out by long and persistent 
questioning. I once observed an expert cor- 
respondent examining a man who. had charge 
of construction on a South African railway 
during troublous times,and no witness ina 
court of justice was ever pumped more thor- 
oughly. The answers of the interviewee were 
short, terse statements of fact, made in the 
most practical manner, as is the custom with 
men of action. The reporter used no note- 
book. He leaned back in his chair, while he 
suggested question after question, many ap- 
parently of the most insignificant character. 
Wheu he got through he knew about every- 
thing the engineer could tell of interest. I 
read the article a day or so afterward, and 
my admiration approached reverence as 1 saw 
how adroitly the writer had worked up the 
story. He never varied from the statements 
of the engineer on one material point, but he 
had clothed them in words of dignity and often 
of startlingly vivid character. The article was 
readable from start to finish, and one could 
see at a glance that no newspaper editor of 
judzment would “turn down” such an offering. 

Nearly every man has a good story hidden 
away somewhere in his head, and it is the cor- 
respondent’s business to get it out, and apply 
his art to the polishing process for the press. 
It-is rare indeed that a man _ will object to hav- 
ing you improve on his language, but you must 
guard as a sacred trust the accurate preserva- 
tion of his meaning. 

An old story is in point here: — 

When Senator Sanders of Montana made his 
advent in Washington, it was soon apparent 
that he was something of a character. A bud- 


ding correspondent went around to see him, for 
the purpose of getting an interview regarding 
the irrigation of arid lands. Now, Colonel San- 
ders is a very pleasant man to know when you 
know him, but it happened that the correspond- 
ent and he had never met before. 

“So you want to interview me ?” said the 
senator. 

The would-be interviewer nodded. 

“ Would you have any objection to letting me 
know who you are?” queried the colonel. 

“ Here is my card.” 

“Thank you, but even that does n’t give me 
the information I am looking for. Where 
were you born? Who was your father, and 
who was your mother? Did either of them ever 
do anything of a nature to earn the applause of 
men? Did you receive all the benefits which 
are supposed to spring from a common-scl ool 
education, or was knowledge pumped into you 
from academic and collegiate sources? Are 
you bright mentally, and do you know how to 
transfer your impressions to paper? Have you 
accomplished anything that would fairly entitle 
you to a reasonable amount of renown?” 

The interviewer was dazed. 

“I ask you these things,” continued the 
colonel, * because I am very much in earnest. 
Why should I be interviewed by a man of 
whose ability, or lack of ability, | know nothing ? 
I might talk to you most entertainingly; might 
conversationally outshine historic chatterers 
and promulgate ideas on which fortunes and 
nations might be upreared; but allof this would 
avail me nothing if you were —excuse the 
term —a chump;I should appear like a fool. 
But if you are brainy, anc keen-witted, and able 
to write, it wouldn’t make much difference 
what I said. I could be as dull and as prosy 
as Senator — no, I won't mention his name — 
and you would be able so to sketch my conver- 
sation that the world would admire and say, 
‘What a statesman!’ It doesn’t make much 
difference what the man who is being inter- 
viewed says; the ma'n point is the inter- 
viewer. That’s why I insist on knowing a 
newspaper man before I talk to him for publi- 
cation.” 

The responsib'lity of interviewing is a good 
schooling for one who would write higher liter- 
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ature than that of newspapers — though many 
contend there is no higher. It is the inter- 
viewer's bounden duty to use as elegant and 
graceful language as the interviewer could 
have done with the most deliberate study. 
Careless expressions—even though actually 
used in the interview — will never be forgiven ; 
but good work at interviewing never fails to 
make a friend of the party interviewed, and the 
next time he comes to town, if he has a good 
story, he is very likely to hunt up the same 
correspondent and tell it to him. 

It frequently happens that while talking with 
a reporter a man will impart some information, 
“on the side,” in confidence. Of course the 
conscientious reporter doesn’t need to be told 
to respect this confidence, even though the 
printing of the information would greatly en- 
hance the value of the story. I know an in- 
stance where a famous officer in the army cour- 
teously granted a valuable interview to a young 
man, and the latter printed along with it a very 


sensational statement purporting to have been 
made by the officer. The officer very promptly 
repudiated it, and the reporter took issue with 
him. Whether he said the thing or not, the 
reporter is not relieved from the odium of his 
act. If the statement was made, he should 
have asked of the man who was good enc ugh 
to give him an interview permission to print 
that part of his talk also. There could 
be no other honorable course, and I don’t 
much blame the old war-horse for denying 
the anarchistic utterance, even if he did 
make it. 

What I started in to say was that the news- 
paper correspondent in towns where business 
is dull will find many nuggets in the interview- 
ing gold mine, if he will industriously work it, 
and by good, legitimate methods deserve the 
confidence of the men who know things, and 
who are willing to entrust to him the writing 


of their knowledge. Edgar Witte. 
Macon, Mo. 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. * 


XXX.— By THE EDITOR OF THE 7wentieth 
Century Home. 


The problem before the editor of the 7wen- 
tieth Century H me is the establishment of a 
monthly periodical to enter a field not yet occu- 
pied by any woman’s magazine in this country 
or in England. The very cordial and enthusi- 
astic welcome accorded to the first issue would 
seem to show that there exists a real demand 
for a serial publication which is devoted to the 





*This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued Following is a list of numbers of THe 
Writer containing such articles as are still of value, with the 
names of the periodicals discussed : September, 1895, the /#- 
dependent ; November, 1895, the Outlook; January, 1896, 
Christian Work ; February, 1896, the New York Observer ; 
June, 1896, the Christian Endeavor World; September, 
1896, the A merican Jewess ; October, 1896, the Youth's Com- 


serious consideration of matters truly helpful 
and important in home life, and which may 
increase its influence on our health and happi- 
ness. 

Women have little opportunity to follow in- 
telligently the latest developments in art, 
econom cs, and science, since this process is 
usu tilly first reported through channels to which 
they have little access,and one aim of the 
Twentieth Century Home will be to hand this 





panion ; May, 1897, the Catholic World Magazine ; March, 
1898, the National Magazine ; October, 1899, the Congrega- 
tionalist ; February, 1901, Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
the Chautauquan ; June, 1901, Lippincott’s Magazine; De- 
cember, 1901, Leslie’s Monthly ; June, 1902, the Pilgrim ; 
September, 1903, the Red Book ; December, 1903, the Holiday 
Magazine ; February, 1904, the Bookkeeper. 

The numbers of THz WrtTer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1904, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; 
numbers beginning with January, 1904, will be sent for ten 
cents each, 
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knowledge down in a way that will be interest- 
ing and attractive to every reader. 

Broadly speaking, the magazine will attempt 
to correct the very many erroneous ideas with 
regard to our living and our social duty that 
have persisted through the ages, through igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness, envy, and emulation of 
those apparently more favored of fortune. One 
special feature will be a thorough and illumi- 
nating discussion of the fashions in clothes, 
head and foot covering, ornament, 
the purpose of determining the principles of 
common sense, beauty, and good taste in these 
matters, and the elimination of certain factors 
of discomfort, danger, and deformity that have 
clung to them with astonishing pertinacity. 

While such topics are the true raison détre 
of the magazine, and its element of stability 
and permanency, a considerable amount of 
space will be devoted to the highest class of 
fiction, humor and light verse and satire, re- 
views of new books, etc. 

We therefore ask the assistance of all think- 
ing men and women in carrying out the policy 
of the Twentieth Century Home. We shall be 
glad to examine submitted manuscripts on all 
subjects of interest to women and in the home 


etc., with 


HARD WORK AND LITERARY 


**In fact, hard work alone generally guarantees an author 
immortality.””—H. Adelbert White, in the December Writer. 


The criticism I have to offer on Mr. White’s 
conclusion is identical with that of the little 
first-grader who was asked by her teacher to 
tell what she knew of the story of Santa Claus. 
Her ready answer was: — 

“’Tain’t true.” 

Would that it were true that hard work will 
surely win! Most of us would willingly forego 
the delights of immortality, if by hard work we 
might win fame that would last even for a life- 


—articles that treat of the natural means of 
preserving health and beauty; that will aid the 
further enjoyment of life in small towns and 
the more isolated localities; that will enable 
women to be wage earners without taking them 
from their homes. Prizes are already offered 
for means of adding to a woman’s income while 
she may retain her full place in the home; also 
for original methods of saving money. 

Accounts of the more important achieve- 
ments of women —and men, too — in art, sci- 
ence, and literature will be published from 
time to time. 

Of course we shall want good fiction — sto- 
ries that do not discuss the morbid and uncon- 
ventional relations of humanity, but have a 
clean, wholesome outlook on life, and are full 
of incident. Stories dealing with the overcom- 
ing of the many problems in the life of women 
will be especially welcome. 

Other topics for which material must be 
supplied are: Out-door Life, Entertainment 
and Recreation of the Family; the Education 
and Training of Children; Education within 
the Family Circle; Home Building and Home 
Furnishing. Fames Randolph Walker. 

New York, N. Y. 


IMMORTALITY. 


time. Then, surely, might we plodders, in 
whose bosoms “industrious habits reign,” run 
down the fickle and fleet goddess and compel 
her blessing. But, alas! “’Tain’t true.” 

The commonest experience among authors 
is that success and failure bear little relation 
to the work put upon manuscripts. 

Every magazine editor has heard over and 
over again, in various forms of words, the old 
complaint of authors, “ You accepted my lighter 
work, and now you reject my masterpiece.” 

A conspicuous example of this difference of 
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viewpoint is Balzac’s ‘“ Seraphita,” a work on 
which the author spent many sleepless nights 
and into which “gulf” he says he flung most 
of himself. Finally, when the manuscript was 
placed in the hands of his publisher, the fiend 
found it “incomprehensible” and refused to 
handle it. ‘The poor author was thunderstruck ; 
but later, when his friend, Mme. de Berny, 
frankly told him that, with all the work he had 
put upon * Seraphita,” he had made his angel 
“talk too much like a grisette,” his eyes 
were opened to the fact that the prime test of 
authorship is not “hard work” nor sleep- 
less nights. 

Many of the most successful works are the 
faultiest. Expurgate the faults and you kill 
the book. Even the great Homer nodded, 
and “King Shakespeare,” whose reign over 
us is unaffected by time, is a veritable bundle 
of faults and errors, his works showing strangely 
hasty and even reckless composition. “Hard 
work” on Le Sage’s charmingly garrulous 
“Gil Blas” would have removed the chief 
charm of the narrative. ‘ Hard work ” would 
have reduced the rough granite of Emerson’s 
poetry to the “faultily faultless” verse of the 
modern magazine poet. ‘“ Hard work” would 
have killed the “Chambered Nautilus” of 
Holmes, squeezing out of it the delightfully 
mixed metaphor to which the rhetorician 
objects. 

The trend of Mr. White’s article on “ Pains- 
taking Writers,” and of many another article 
in THE WRITER, is that the one way to suc- 
cess and immortal'ty is the laborious road of 
revision. 

Now, I would not undervalue self-criticism. 
Without the power to sit in judgment on one’s 
own work, no writer can succeed; but at most, 
revision is only the finisher’s work. There 
must be something worth finishing. Again 
using Balzac as an illustration, the author of 
“Pére Goriot” learned the finisher’s trade to 
perfection, and worked at his trade with an in- 
dustry which at times suggested insanity; but 
painstaking as he was in revising the work of 
his hand, he was pre-eminently a creator. The 
Creative power of the man seems super- 
human. 

Balzac needed three months for the last 


chapter of “Seraphita’’; but few there be who 
ever persist in reading the end of the work. 
While stupid Paris neglected the harder work 
of his brain. it ran eagerly after his “César 
Birotteau,” which came to him with compara- 
tive ease. Balzac writes that he completed 
the first part of his “Lily of the Valley” in 
twenty days, and has given himself twenty 
days apiece for the two remaining parts, while 
Sainte-Beuve worked four years at “Volupté”! 
Balzac’s “La Messe de l’Athée” was, as he 
Says, ‘‘conceived, written, and printed in a 
single night.” Others of his most popular short 
stories were thrown off in a few days —and 
some of them afterward were revised well nigh 
to death. In a moment of exultation, Balzac 
writes a friend that his ‘César Birotteau,” one 
of his most powerful novels, was composed, 
written, and corrected fifteen times in twenty 
days! 

Call it genius, cosmic consciousness, or what 
you will, the creative power was there, com- 
bined with rare industry —not the machine- 
like industry of a plodder, but the inward force 
that gives the physical man no rest until the 
work of the brain is registered in permanent 
form. 

All the revision within the limits of the plod- 
der’s patience can’t lift the product of the plod- 
der’s brain above the level of mediocrity. With 
every revision, the unilluminated mind is likely 
to take from a manuscript somewhat of that 
freshness which of itself is oftentimes enough 
to make an uninspired book “go,” the last of 
many revisions leaving the production “dry as 
summer dust.” 

“First catch your hare,” said Mrs. Hale in 
her famous recipe for cooking a hare. So say 
I: First assure yourself that you have some- 
thing to say — or sing,—and, having said it — 
or sung it,—apply all your powers of self-criti- 
cism to the product of your brain, usiug ex- 
treme care lest in your over-eagerness to con- 
dense, or * boil down,” you despoil your work 
of all that would commend it to the editor and 
the public. 

Many a glowing conception of the mind has 
been boiled down until nothing is left in the 
kettle but the dregs. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Fohnson Brigham. 
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Few writers realize how much it costs a 
publisher to have the manuscripts submitted 
to him properly examined. Reading a book 
manuscript critically requires so much time, 
and so many manuscripts are offered nowa- 
days, that the prblisher as a rule cannot him- 


self undertake the task of examining the mass — 


of matter that is sent to him, and has to em- 
ploy Readers for the work. Of course there 
are some manuscripts that the expert Reader 
at a glance can see are hopeless — illiterate 
stories, written by people of little education, 
the uselessness of which is obvious on read- 
ing the first page. The publisher’s trouble 
is caused by the fact that most of the manu- 
scripts sent to him are mediocre, neither ob- 
viously good nor obviously bad, so that a criti- 
cal reading is necessary to determine their 


real value. Being unable to do this work him- 


self, he has to employ expert Readers, and as 
a Reader, to be successful, must have both 
literary discrimination and good business 
judgment, the publisher must pay him well. 
There are manuscripts, of course, among the 
mediocre, that the first Reader can safely re- 
ject after an hour's study of them, here and 
there. Others prove to be so good that he 
feels justified in passing them on to a second 
Reader, or to the publisher himself, after a 
rapid reading. The difficulty is with the mass 
of manuscripts that obviously possess some 
merit, though they may have many faults, and 
that require careful consideration to determine 
whether they are really good or bad. A con- 
scientious reader is always fearful of letting 
some good manuscripts escape. Sometimes a 
manuscript that is impossible as it stands con- 
tains the material of a successful book, and 
the expert Reader, by suggesting changes, 
may enable the author to make the manvscript 
just what the publisher is looking for. “ David 
Harum” was a manuscript of this kind. 
Reader after Reader had made an unfavorable 
report regarding it, and it was not until Mr. 
Hitchcock suggested to the author some 
changes in arrangement, and advised other 
alterations, that its real merit became obvious. 
Similarly expert Readers have saved other 
manuscripts. 


* 
= * 


Naturally, men and women who can do such 
work expect good pay, and so the publisher is 
put to an expense of which writers seldom 
think. Itis safe to say that the book manu- 
scripts submitted to a publisher cost him, on 
an average, ten dollars each, for critical ex- 
amination. If some can be dismissed in a 
few minutes, others require hours and hours 
of time. A book manuscript cannot be read 
critically, particularly if it is not typewritten, 
as a printed book can be skimmed through. 
To read a promising manuscript as it should 
be read, a conscientious publisher’s adviser 
will devote to the work two or three days, 
sometimes a week, and not infrequently even 
more time is required. A mediocre manu- 
script often requires even more time than a 
good one, if it shows any signs of promise. 
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Only the obviously illiterate story can be dis- 
missed with a superficial reading. 


* 
+ * 


Until now publishers have borne the burden 
of the Reader’s salary as a part of their legiti- 
mate expenses, but the number of manuscripts 
submitted of late years has become so great 
that some of them have felt inclined to make 
the writer pay the tax. A small London pub- 
lisher, for instance, wrote as follows to a 
novelist from whom a manuscript had been 
received: “I have pleasure in informing you 
that I have now come to this manuscript, and 
if you are prepared to send me the sum of ten 
shillings six pence (payable in advance) I shall 
have your work thoroughly read by an expert 
Reader, and in the event of his approving it I 
shall be pleased to lay before you a scheme 
for its publication.” In this case the author, 
who had attained some reputation, felt that 
the proposition was insulting, and there is 
probably little likelihood that high-grade pub- 
lishing houses will soon make it their rule to 
tax authors even the sma!l sum of $2.50 apiece 
for the privilege of submitting manuscripts, but 
the time may come when they will have to do 
something of the kind, in self-defence. In 
the mean time it will be well for writers to 
realize that whenever they send a book manu- 
script to a publisher they are burdening him 
with an expense that may average ten dollars, 
and find in this an additional reason for 
making their manuscripts in all respects as 
good as possible before they offer them for 
publication. 

«*% 

Not alone every poet, but every rhymeste 
who has tried every now and then to mate 
three or four dozen jingling lines, has mourned 
over the paucity of rhymes for some most elo- 
quent, poetical, and frequently desired words. 
Swinburne has indeed proposed a word of 
Greek derivation, which on a pinch may be 
said to be a rhyme for “month” —the only 
one so far invented ; W. S. Gilbert has made a 
single rhyme for ‘carpet’ — such as it is— 
by the forced use of “sharp pet.” On the 
other hand, in spite of many efforts, “silver” 
still remains unrhymed. But these examples 
of rhymes desired are not the most important. 


Take “girl,” for instance —a pet subject with 
the poets. Pearl, curl, twirl, whirl, hurl, purl, 
swirl, and possibly earl are available to help 
the poet in his labor, with bare possibilities of 
aid from uncurl, chur], thir], and furl, but where 
is the much needed synonym for “girl” that 
shall rhyme with it as well as duplicate its 
meaning? Worse yet, take “love,” the main- 
stay of all rhymesters. Even the biggest of 
the rhyming dictionaries gives as rhymes but 
dove, above, glove, —and shove! Hew piti- 
fully inadequate is this meagre rhyme-list to the 
extensive requirements of the glowing poet! 
A reform of the English language is urgently 
demanded. Instead of devoting their energies 
to the fashioning of “ universal languages,” let 
the linguistic inventors address their talents 
immediately to the task of increasing the num- 
ber of useful rhymes for “girl” and “love,” 
not to mention “month,” and “carpet,” and 
“silver.” Thus they will win the undying 
gratitude of all English-writing poets ! 
W.H. H. 





DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


In the patois of Grub Street “D. W. T.” 
means, not pennyweight, but “ Declined With 
Thanks.” With hope and a stamped envelope 
the author casts his manuscript among the 
editors. With despair and a printed D. W. T. 
it returns unto him before or after many days. 
Many articles have been published showing 
the path to literary success; this article is 
dedicated to the setting forth of the manner of 
rejection. 

“It’s little good that comes of writing for 
the press,” declared Captain Shandon, but at 
the very worst it cannot be called a thankless 
occupation. Where else does one meet such 
stately courtesy, such warm gratitude, such 
poignant remorse as the editor exhibits to the 
humblest scribe? Editors are not the hard- 
ened monsters that some people would have 
the public believe. Indeed, the most amazing, 
and perhaps the most dangerous feature of 
journalism is the editorial capacity for grief 
and gratitude. 

That “ Declined With Thanks” is the formula 
of rejection is a hoary fiction which has too 
long represented editors as stony-hearted and 
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graceless tyrants, sternly indifferent to the 
massacre of manuscripts. Once for all let it 
be destroyed. So curt a refusal is practised 
by only one editor, him of the Spectator. The 
little slip of blue paper with its triplet of words 
is the single exception to editorial loving-kind- 
ness. Those who mourn the decay of modern 
manners can never have written for the press. 
Before me lies a memorandum of thanks and 
rejection from the Zémes, with an expression 
of autographed sorrow — sorrow from the jour- 
nalistic Jove! —that the manuscript has been 
slightly torn. Could courtesy go further? 

Other papers are no whit less polite. The 
editor presents his compliments; begs to 
acknowledge the receipt; regrets that he is 
unable to make use of, or greatly regrets his 
inability to accept, or to avail himself of the 
contribution or manuscript so kindly offered, 
or for the kind offer of which 
expresses his great obligation, his many thanks, 
or, at the very least, his mere thanks. 

Perhaps the D. W. T. of the S#. Fames's 
Gazette may be awarded the palm, for “the 
editor regrets that he is unable to make use of 
the enclosed manuscript.” This is pleasantly 
free from superfluous sorrow and effusive grati- 
tude. The squat little notes of the Daily Chron- 
icle and G/obe make far better pipe-spills than 
the highly-glazed blue embossed D. W. T. of 
the Westminster's editor, who employs the aged 
excuse that he is already so fully supplied with 
manuscripts that he is unable to accept more. 
It is always amusing to note how the lady who 
presides over the Westminster Budget corrects 
the masculine gender of the engraved D.W.T.’s 
at her disposal, and alters “his ” to “ her” and 
“he” to “she” with deft pen-strokes. 

Formerly the ///ustrated London News sent 
an ideal D. W. T.: “ The editor regrets to be 
compelled to decline the enclosed.’’ Now he 
has assumed more unctuous language, and 
“regrets being unable to make use of the 
enclosed, which he returns with thanks.” 
Vanity Fair pens its “Editor’s respectful 
thanks,” which reads like a cook’s receipt for 
her wages. But the Academy is distinctly 
academic. Dr. Robertson Nicoli's vigorous 
British Weekly, in which Mr. Barrie first 
achieved fame, has a small, but effective, mis- 


the editor 


sive: ‘With the editor’s compliments and 
thanks.” 

In magazinedom there is even greater cour- 
tesy of rejection. Editors “beg ” and “regret” 
and present their “ best thanks” and “ compli- 
ments” in a multiplicity of modes, types, and 
The Cornhill’s note, with its blue crest 
of a wh:atsheaf, is interesting as having been 
perhaps drafted by Thackeray, its first editor, 
who found the rejection of manuscripts so pain- 
ful. Alone among D. W. T.’s this note gives 
“the Writer” the same capital letter which 
“the Editor” always boasts. The oldest of 
English magazines, the Gentlemen's, for which 
Dr. Johnson wrote many a sheet, deals out 
rejection in the passive mood and russet ink: 
“ Returned with the compliments and thanks of 
Sylvanus Urban, and regrets that space cannot 
be found for the contribution in the magazine.” 

This time-honored fiction, “lack of space,” 
is also employed by the Strand and the Graphic. 
The aspirant is given to understand that the 
smallness of space at his disposal causes the 
editor the deepest anguish. The affection, by 
the bye, of minor poets for gazing at the blue 
abyss of heaven springs from the satisfaction 
of knowing that there, at least, nothing is 
crowded out through lack of space. 

Like a dainty billet-doux used to come the 
lithographed refusal of the Windsor. Now it 
is reduced to cold type. In quaint affectation 
of old English print the Zemp/e Bar regrets 
that “the manuscript entitled ... has not 
been found suitable.” This magazine, by the 
way, is medizval in more than type; in one 
case it detained a manuscript for two years, 
and then returned it. Chambers'’s Fournal, 
within whose mustard covers so many writers 
have made their first appearance, simply regrets 
its inability to use “the kindly offered contri- 
bution”; but often there is added the kindly 
words, “ Many thanks. — Ed.” 

The Saturday Review, Punch, and many 
other papers return manuscripts without a word 
of explanation. The Nineteenth Century and 
other big reviews send an autograph letter of 
rejection. Some editors are careful to point 
out in the course of a lengthy D. W. T. that 
“the rejection of a manuscript does not neces- 
sarily imply an opinion unfavorable to the liter- 
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ary quality of the work, but only that the 
manuscript returned does not meet with any 
existing needs of this magazine, however well 
it may be adapted to the wants of other period- 
icals.” Here are rejection, explanation, and 
expectation most deftly blended. On receiving 
this gracious missive the scribe no longer 
envies his Chinese comrade, whose effusions 
are D. W. T.’d by the Celestial editor in this 
wise: — 

“Tllustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon! 
Look upon thy slave, who rolls at thy feet, who 
kisses the earth, and demands of thy charity 
permission to speak and live. We have read 
thy manuscript with delight, but should we 
print it the emperor would order us to take it 
as a criterion and never again to print anything 
not equal to it. As that would not be possible 
before ten thousand years, all trembling we 
return thy manuscript, and beg of thee ten 
thousand pardons.” 

The result is the same, though the modes 
differ. Therefore the scribe could well dis- 
pense with the editorial expression of stereo- 
typed gratitude and remorse. Yet every writer 
must pass through the desert of rejection, 
boomeranged by his own manuscripts, and en- 
raged by the smooth excuses of editors. 
Blessed above men is the writer who does not 
learn to fear the postman’s knock; if his heart 
does not teach his ear to distinguish between 
the soft flutter of a proof or check, and the 
thud of a D. W. T.’d manuscript. If the 
author have a turn for satire he may paper the 
walls of his room with the regrets and thanks, 
compliments and apologies of all living editors. 
There is a man who has so covered the walls 
of his den with the D. W. T.’s of all sorts and 
conditions of magazines and journals. One 
wall, plastered from skirting board to ceiling 
with refusal notes of every shape, color, type, 
and phrase, marks the period of his apprentice- 
ship to the pen, and incessant rejection. The 
other walls are more slowly nearing the same 
patchwork cover, for the journalist is now one 
of those whose writings are in some request. 
When a youth whose ambition it is to turn 
penman comes to him for advice, the journalist 
leads the aspirant to this room, and bids him 
“Look around.” 


But he does not point out to the neophyte a 
sacredly reserved blank space over the mantel- 
piece, or explain the literary masterpiece with 
which the journalist hopes to fill it. It is 
whispered with bated breath in Grub Street 
that there is only one magazine published in 
the English language that has not solicited 
contributions from Mr. Rudyard Kipling. To 
attain the proud distinction of refusing editors 
as editors refuse him is the cherished ideal of 
this wall-papering journalist. He looks to the 
day when he will reply to editorial requests for 
a contribution from his pen by returning a 
printed D. W. T. notice: “Mr. S. Cribbler 
regrets that he is unable to oblige the editor of 
with a manuscript, the request for which 
he declines with thanks.” —7. P's. Weekly 
(London). 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Temple Bailey, whose story, “The Judge 
and the Cur,” appeared in S¢. Nicholas for 
February, has written a number of short stories 
that have been published inthe Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, the Smart Set, Munsey’s Magazine, 
St. Nicholas,and the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and he is also a regular contributor to 
the Youth’s department of the McClure Syndi- 
cate. Mr. Bailey won the second prize of 
$250 in the Ladies’ Home Fourna/ \ove-story 
contest, and he is the author of a book for 
boys, “The Adventures of Three,” which will 
be published shortly by the Henry Altemus 
Company, of Philadelphia. 





Pheebe Willey Bensel, whose story, ‘ Hul- 
dah’s Revolution,” was published in Short Sto- 
ries for February, was born in Buckfield, Ox- 
ford County, Me. Her maiden name was 
Tuttle, and she is a descendant of two old 
New England families — the Chases and the 
Robinsons. Mrs. Bensel has written at times 
since childhood, but never for publication until 
a few years ago. Since then she has had sto- 
ries published in the Mew England Magazine, 
Short Stories, and the Northwest Magazine, 
as well as in many newspapers both east and 
west. She hopes to have a book of short sto- 
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ries ready for publication during the present 
year. 


C. Z. Hartman, whose story, ‘“ A Greyhound 
of the Sea,’ appeared in the Mew England 
Magazine for February, is a new writer whose 
name is just beginning to appear in the maga- 
zines. Miss Hartman was born in Indiana, 
although she now lives in Montana. Sheisa 
teacher by occupation, but has always been in- 
terested in writing, and when a child used to 
“think” herself to sleep every night over 
some story in process of construction. She 
has written twenty-five or thirty stories, all of 
American life, and many of them dealing with 
the western life with which she is familiar. 


“Frances Keaton,” the name signed to the 
story, “* An Open Secret,” in Short Stortes for 
February, is the pseudonym of one of our 
newer writers, this being the second story that 
she has had published. Her first story, “A 
Current Feud,” was published in Short Sto- 
ries for May, 1903. 
to do with the negroes and poor whites in 
Northern Georgia — where the people are prin- 


Both of these stories have 


cipally engaged in Cotton culture and in mining 
iron ore and manufacturing pig iron — and are 
written from life as the author has seen it. 


Miriam Michelson, whose story, “ Prince 
Roseleaf and a Girl from Kansas,” is printed 
in McClure’s Magazine for March, and whose 
serial, “ The Bishop’s Carriage,” is now run- 
ning in the Reader, is a dramatic critic and 
special correspondent well known among news- 
paper people both in the East and in the West. 
About a year ago Miss Michelson gave up 
journalism, and since then her short stories 
have appeared in a number of magazines. 
Ainslee’s Magazine for March has a story by 
her, entitled “Her Letters from Dakota.” 


Mary B. Mullett, who had one story, “ The 
Coronation of Mrs. Beacock,” in Harper's 
Bazar for February, and another, “‘ The Great 
Carruthers Rebellion,” in the February Red 
Book, is a newspaper woman, who received 
her training on the Mew York Sun, which, as 
she says, has probably turned out more maga- 
zine writers than any “school” designed for 


that purpose. During her connection with the 
Sun, she spent several years abroad, living 
much in Paris, and she has traveled extensively 
in her own country and in Canada. In fact, 
for ten years she has not spent more than two 
consecutive months in any one place, without 
the interruption of some journey. Two years 
ago Miss Mullett’s health broke down, and she 
went to the North Carolina mountains to re- 
cover, and it was in that region that she got 
the material for “Mrs. Beacock” and some 
other stories. She is now regaining her health, 
and in what little time she is able to write she 
is working on some stories of life in Paris for 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 


Eleanor C. Reed, author of the story, “A 
Voice in the Night,” in the Mew England 
Magazine for February, lives in Chicago, but 
her childhood was spent on a farm in New 
England. Her father was a doctor, but being 
stricken with paralysis when still young, gave 
up his practice and took to farming. She wrote 
her first story when she was twelve years old. 
Her father laughed over it until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, but her mother, an old-time 
Methodist, looked grave and concerned, and 
the great pile of New York story papers that 
her father had filed away suddenly disappeared, 
as well as his copy of the “ Arabian Nights.”’ 
Mortified beyond expression by her mother’s 
obvious disapproval and her father’s uproari- 
ous laughter, the child author hid her first ef- 
fort in a chest of old medical books, and there. 
after she found her literary diet confined as 
far as possible to Sunday school books, in 
which the bad little boy who stole the deacon’s 
apples was bitten by the bulldog, and the good 
little boy who returned the pocketbook he had 
found to its owner, a kind, though wealthy, 
gentleman, was made a partner, in the course 
of time,in the good gentleman's flourishing 
business. But no one knew, she says, how she 
longed for the “ Arabian Nights,” and “ The 
Black Avenger of the Spanish Main.” After 
she grew up, Mrs. Reed traveled around the 
world, spent a year in Australasia, another in 
China, Japan, and Netherlands India, and two 
in Europe. After a second trip to Europe, she 
returned to Chicago and wrote for the Sunday 
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Tribune, but she found it very difficult to con- 
fine herself to fact. She was inclined to weave 
a story around each incident, and consequently 
spent much time and wasted a deal of paper 
weeding the fiction out of her facts. Six years 
ago, she turned the tables, threw facts to the 
winds, and wrote eight stories. After they had 
lain a year, she rewrote them, selected the five 
that she regarded as best and submitted them 
to A. C. McClurg & Company. They were ac- 
cepted and published under the title of “The 
Battle Invisible.” Mrs. Reed has since writ- 
ten a novel, but she says it is too long. It has 
lain untouched in her desk nearly three months, 
and in three more months she means to take it 
out and rewrite it — not to make any important 
changes in the story, but to improve it techni- 
cally. 


Mary Caldwell Richardson, author of the 
story, “Afternoon Tea,” in Good Housekeep- 
ing for February, was born in New York and 
has always lived in that city or in Brooklyn. 
A while ago, struck by the absurdity of some of 
her own methods, she wrote a little sketch and 
sent it to Good Housekeeping. Encouraged by 
its success, she continued to write, and has 
since had stories published in the Go/fer, the 
Housekeeper, and the Tribune. “Afternoon 
Tea” is one of a series of sketches now ap- 
pearing in Good Hous keeping. Mrs. Richard- 
son is a busy woman, and has little opportun- 
ity for writing. 


Margaret Busbee Shipp, whose story, “ The 
Hour of His Triumph,” was printed in Pear 
son's Magazine for January, is the widow of 
Lieutenant William E. Shipp, of the Tenth 
U.S. Cavalry, who was killed in the battle of 
San Juan, July 1, 1898. Since her husband's 
death, Mrs. Shipp has turned her attention to 
literary work, and has compiled two volumes 
of extracts fromthe Brownings and from Emer- 
son, which were issued by James Pott & Son. 
She has also had stories in Munsey’s Maga- 
sine, Everybody's, Ainslee’s, Vogue, the Red 
Book, and Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Preservation of Clippings. — There 
are almost as many methods of arrangement 





for scrapbooks as there are scrapbook makers, 
and all of them seem to have some one point 
of advantage, as well as many points in which 
they are lacking. My own preference is for 
the following method :— 

Secure a number of scrapbook volumes, of 
the same size and general appearance if pos- 
sible, and number and letter them, Vol. 1., Vol. 
II.,etc. Number each page of eayh volume 
distinctly in red ink or red pencil. These 
volumes need not be books made especially 
for clippings. Better still, let them be Gov- 
ernment Reports, or some thick book of that 
kind, with leaves cut out here and there to 
make allowance forthe bulk of the clippings. 
Now make use of an ordinary desk drawer, or 
even a box, and divide it lengthwise into com- 
partments just wide enough to hold an ordi- 
nary visiting card. Then buy, say, five hun- 
dred blank Bristol cards; write on each as you 
need it the subject of one clipping and the 
volume and page where you have pasted it, and 
file your card alphabetically in the drawer. 
For instance, you lrave a clipping on “ Snow- 
shoeing.” Instead of trying to place that un- 
der a genera! head, like “Winter” or 
** Sports,” catalogue it alphabetically by itself 
under the letter S. Having pasted it in any 
volume you please, write on your card, under 
S — Snowshoeing, we will say, Vol. III., p. 20, 
where there may be a convenient space for it. 
Suppose you have a mere couplet or stanza of 
verse, with notitle. Indexit bythe first letter 
of the first line, writing that line out in full on 
your card, and then catalogue under that letter. 
Short prose items without printed subject 
should have a heading written over them in 
red ink, by which they may be catalogued. 

There will be room enough in an ordinary 
desk drawer or box of equal size to catalogue 
by cards an enormous number of subjects — 
all the room the average person will ever need. 
The cards must not be packed tight, of course, 
but left in each compartment loose enough to 
tilt with the finger until the lettering appears. 

The scrapbook maker may fill each volume 
in turn, or scatter his clippings along through 
all, as convenience dictates. His library, if he 
chooses, may bégin with only a single volume, 
and grow as he needs it; but his card cata- 
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logue must be provided for when he pastes his 
first clipping. A small weight may be used in 
each compartment of the divided drawer to 
keep the cards in unfilled compartments from 
falling flat. 

This arrangement, I am sure, will be found 
by beginners in scrapbook making as satisfac- 
tory, at least, as any they could find or invent. 
It isthe best arrangement of clippings fora 
writer, teacher, or minister that I have been 
able to discover. The cost of making the 
library is small; it requires comparatively little 
room, is convenient, handy, and free from 
litter. Then, too, if one wishes to use his 
books for entertainment, he can take up any 
volume and run through its miscellaneous con- 
tents with the same pleasure that one gets 
from the old fashioned random scrapbook. A 
life library of this sort will hardly outgrow one 
shelf of a small bookcase — and how could one 
shelf out of the many in an ordinary library be 
put to better use? — James 
Young People. 

‘*Real People” in Fiction.— How far 
may the novelist draw upon reality in the por- 
trayal of character? To what extent is he 
justified in presenting actual people under 
thin disguises? These questions have often 
been asked, but they have never been satisfac- 
torily answered. Nor, perhaps, is any answer 
possible. It is generally admitted that his- 
torical personages are fair game, though even 
in their case some fidelity to fact is desirable. 
Scott wisely pursued the method of giving 
them only a subsidiary place in his story, and 
adding to history such slight touches as 
seemed to be in accordance with their known 
traits. His treatment of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, of Mary Stuart, of Graham of Claver- 
house, are conspicuous cases in point. The 
contemporary romancer, however, is less 
scrupulous. Grave characters in American 
history — Washington, Jackson, Lincoln — 
have been made by him to play strange parts. 
And these posthumous liberties are rightly 
held to be unjustified. The romancer may 
deal with r-alities if he chooses, but he must 
not depart sufficiently from the essential veri- 
ties to turn them into unrealities. Dead men 
have moral if not legal rights. 


Buckham, in 


The portrayal in fiction of living persons is 
another matter. It is a device of doubtful 
taste at best, and only the nicest discrimina- 
tion will save the novelist from going hope- 
lessly wrong. Probably it is less often at- 
tempted than readers are apt to believe. The 
cap may not have been made to fit any one in 
particular, although trying it on may bring 
about that result. It is inevitable, of course, 
that imagination should be developed by ob- 
servation. We know humanity by what we 
have seen of men. When a writer sets out to 
represent a miser, some miserly person of his 
acquaintance is quite likely to furnish ma- 
terials for the picture. The process may be 
unconscious; it is seldom deliberate; and if 
the real miser is offended it is usual y because 
some one takes the trouble to discover the 
parallel. The nature of the creative imagina- 
tion is so little understood that the effort to 
find actual originals for characters in fiction is 
applauded. Few novelists have had a more 
vivid and original imagination than Dickens. 
Yet we have been assured that Micawber was 
meant for his father, Mrs. Nickleby for his 
mother, Harold Skimpole for Leigh Hunt and 
Pecksniff for Samuel C. Hall. Dickens him- 
self always denied these accusations; and the 
truth of the matter probably is that his father 
was improvident, his mother inconsequential, 
Hunt a spendthrift, and Hall a smug moralist, 
so that those who knew them noted a resem- 
blance and made it public property. In such 
cases it is as easy to discover differences as 
resemblances. 

The novelist who deals with a certain defi- 
nite phase of life —politics, for example -— 
will almost inevitably be accused of drawing 
real people. Of course his picture would not 
be accurate if it did not include characters 
and events which find a parallel in reality. 
But this is clearly permissible so long as he 
steers clear of malicious caricature. Lord 
Brock was not necessarily designed by Trol- 
lope for Palmerston, nor Lord De Terrier for 
Derby, nor Mr. Daubigny for Disraeli, al- 
though the subject makes certain small resem- 
blances inevitable. Justin McCarthy may 
have had an English statesman in mind when 
he wrote “ The Right Honourable,” and Mr. 
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La Fontaine in that novel was almost certainly 
suggested by Mr. Labouchere; but there was 
nothing in either instance to which objection 
could fairly be taken. It was said that Mr. 
Cleveland was the original of ‘* The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling.” The only basis for this 
assertion was the fact that Mr. Cleveland’s 
career as a statesman of marked indepen- 
dence of thought and action might readily 
suggest to the novelist the broad outlines of 
an imaginary character. Yet in the work of 
the writer of genuine imagination the result- 
ing likeness is generally unintentional.’ It 
is when a writer is deficient in imagination 
that he seeks to call attention to his work by 
deliberately portraying real persons under thin 
disguises. Or it may be that he has a ma- 
licious end to serve, as Disraeli had when he 
insulted the memory of Thackeray in his St. 
Barbe. 

This old issue is revived once more by the 
savage attacks upon a recent novel dealing 
with college life. It was written by a college 
professor and its purpose was to plead for that 
academic freedom which has_ sometimes 
seemed to be in danger of impairment. The 
cap was fitted to Stanford University, and the 
author was accused of misrepresenting and 
vilifying President Jordan and Mrs. Stanford. 
He acknowledges frankly, in a reply to one of 
his critics, that “the dramatic possibilities of 
the Stanford situation were so superior from 
the novelist’s point of view that I chose it, 
hoping that the limits of my indebtedness to 
it would be generally recognized.” This is 
cutting dangerously close to the fact, no 
doubt; yet it is true that the situation treated 
in the novel is fair material. The only ques- 
tion is whether the picture was too palpable a 
drawing from life.— Providence Fournal. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


An ITaLian GRAMMAR. 
Young. 278pp. Cloth. 
1904. 

A grammar of a foreign language written 
by a woman is something of anovelty. The 
time has come, however, when men can no 
longer monopolize the business of writing lan- 
guage text-books. The author of this new 





With exercises. 


By Mary Vance 
New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Italian grammar is professor of the Romance 
languages at Mount Holyoke College, and in 








making her book she has done a thorough 
piece of work. Her grammar is intended pri- 
marily for class use and tor reference, but it 
is well adapted for self-instruction. ‘The pub- 
lishers have issued it in most attractive form, 
with every typographical device to facilita 

the learning of italian. W. H. H. 


As SEEN FROM THE RANKS. 


By Charles E. Benton. 292 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.  tgo2. 
Mr. Benton's book is a piain, straight-for- 
ward story of his experiences as a soldier in 
the Civil war, and it has the interest that is 
always inherent in the relation of stirring 
events by one who participated in them. The 
author saw what could be seen by a soldier in 
the ranks, and his book, therefore, recounts 
the typical experiences of most of the thou- 
sands who took part in the war. It is devoted 
to incident and simple narration, rather than 
toa history of battles and campaigns, but in 
this very characteristic lies its special value, 
for the life of the private soldier in the days 
of 61-°65 was so full of personal adventure 
that it is impossible to have too many books 
about it. To the casual reader Mr. Benton’s 
book is entertaining, and as the relation of a 
typical experience it has genuine historical 
value. w. H. H. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine menti@ned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodicals 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will’mention Tue Writer when they write. | 


THEopoR Momsen. Jesse Benedict Clark. <A ¢/anti 
(38 c.) for March. 
Part oF A Man’s Lire: Books Unreap. Thomas 


Wentworth Higginson 

PrescoTt, THE MAN. 
March. 

“ Mary Hap a Littcie Lams,” anv Its AuTHoR. Illus 
trated. Richard Walden Hale. Century (38 c.) for March. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY.— 
Conclusion. Century (38 c.) for March. 

A Group oF HAwTHorRNE LETTERS. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for March. 

Tue History or THe ALPHABET. Henry Smith Williams, 
LL.D. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for March. 

PorETRY AND Ports oF AMERICA. 


Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 
Rollo Ogden. Atlantic (38 c.) for 


Julian Hawthorne. 


I1f.— Churton Collins. 
North American Review (53 ¢. ) for March. 


Tue Poems or Emerson: *‘ THE SpHINx.”’ 
loy. Avena (28c.) for March. 

A Port oF FrReEpoM ( JAMEs 
Thomas E. Will, A. M., Ph.D. 

Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPs, 
CRATIC IDEALS. 


Charles Mal- 


Russet. Lowett), 
Arena (28c.) for March. 

A -NovELIstT witH Demo- 

Arena (28 c.) for March. 

FattureE. “It.” Critic 


3. O. Flower. 
CONFESSIONS OF A LITERARY 
28 c.) for March. 
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Tue Evorution or Mopern JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
Yone Noguchi. Critic (28 c.) for March. 

Mr. Barrir’s STAGE HEROINES. 
Critic 28 c. ) for March 


IMMORTALITY AND Fame, 


Elisabeth Luther Cary 
Edmund Gosse. Cosmopolitan 
(13 c. ) for March. 
Illustrated. 
mopolitan 13.) for March. 

Cousin ButTerF_y — Beinc Some Memories oF Wuist- 
Lippincott’s Magazine ( 28 c.) for 


Cryprocrarny.—II. George Wilkes. Cos- 


Ler. Annulet Andrews. 
March. 

On THE READING OF Poerrry. 
18 c.) for March. 
Tue Uritiry of Humour. 

Magazine (28 c ) for March. 
THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

Wall Street. 
Mary Mapes Dopnce. 


Henry van Dyke. Har- 
per’s Bazar 
Zitella Cocke. Mew England 
11.— The Newspaper and 
Edwin Lefévre. Bookman (28 c.) for March. 
With portrait. Bookseller (13 c. ) 
for March. 

War 
graphic Magazine (13 c.) for March. 

Joun Fiske as A Dictator. Miss M. W. Macy 
graphic Magazine (13 c.) for March. 


RerportTinG Experiences. Benn Pitman. Phono- 


Phono- 


Literary Homicipr. Thomas Dickinson. Sook-Lover 
(28 c.) for March. 
Max AbDELER AND Hts Humor. 
Lover \28c.) for March. 
VoLTatri Book-Lover (28 c.) for March 
Wuo’s Wuo in THACKERAY. 
Lover (28 c.) for March. 
Is Fiction DETERIORATING? 


753 c ) for March. 


Will M. Clemens. Book- 


Lewis Melville Book- 


Jane H. Findlater. MNa- 
tional Review 
Mr. Lecxy. 
National Review (75 c. ) for March. 
Louis Lipsky. Reader (28 c.) 


Earty RECOLLECTIONS OF “A College 
Friend.”’ 

Lire anv J. M. Barrie. 
for March. 

Littie Stores oF Journarism. V.— Julius Chambers. 
Reader ( 28 c. ) for March. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN 
(28 c.) for March. 

PirrFatts oF Book Tit es. 
Reader ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Noau Brooks ANnp Castine. Illustrated. 
The Lamp ( 28 c.) for March. 

Arthur Symons. The Lam/f(28c.) for 


INTERVIEWER.— VII. Reader 


Herbert W. Horwill. 
Howard Clin- 
ton Dickinsen. 

HAWTHORNE. 
March. 

Tue Great AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT AND PLay. 
Henry. Criterion (13 c. ) for March 

THe Earty Lire or Joun 
James Melvin Lee. Criterion (13 c. ) for March. 

Livinc Literary MEN oF Mexico. John Hubert 
Comyn. Modern Mexico ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Tue Criticat Doctrines oF WorpswortH AND CoLerR- 
spGe. — II. Frank C. Lockwood. Methodist Review for March. 

Tue Story or “‘ BRapsHaw”’ (the English railway guide). 
Illustrated. Newton Deane. 
March 

Litt_e PitcGrimaGes AMONG 
Written Famous Books. IX.—George Horace Lorimer. 
E. F. Harkins Literary World (13 c.) for March. 

Ow Literary OBSERVATION. Reprinted from the Family 
Herald and Book News (8c.) for March. 

F. C. G., Cartoonist ( Francis Carruthers Gould ). 
trated. James Douglas. 
March. 


Stuart 


BurrouGcus. I lustrated. 


Strand Magazine (13 ¢.) for 


THE Men Wuo Have 


Illus- 
Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 


Tue O_tp Guarp or New ENGLAND. With portraits of 
Julia Ward Howe, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Frank Benjamin Sanborn, Charles Eliot 
Norton, John Townsend Trowbridge, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore Thornton Munger, and 
Edward Everett Hale. George Perry Morris. Booklovers 
Magazine (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Hovusekreter at LaAarGeE—A Visit with HENRY 
Dyke. Isabel Good 
Housekeeping (13 ¢.) for March. 

CuHILDREN’s LireraturE. Nora Archibald Smith. 
Housekeeeping ( 13.¢.) for March. 

Ports OF THI 
aire Belloc. 
for March. 

Mr Wuistey’s * THACKERAY.” Andrew Lang. Re. 
printed from the Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c¢.) for 
March. 

VoLTAIRE 


VAN Illustrated. Gordon Curtis. 


Good 


Ronsarp. Hil- 
Reprinted from the Péot in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE: 


Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in the 
Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 
Taxes or A Cartoontst. Illustrated. John T. McCutch- 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for Februrary 6. 
CHANGES IN’ ENGLISH. 
Reprinted from 


eon. 
Brander Matthews. 
Public Opinion 


NECESSARY 
Munsey’s Magazine in 
(13 c.) for February 4. 

With 


Henry James A Novetist or Sociat Traits. 


portrait. Public Opinion (13 ¢c.) for February 11. 


Some ImMpREssions OF WuistLer. Edith Kellogg Dun. 
ton. Dial (13 c.,) for February 16. 

Tue Savinc Grace or Humor. Percy F. Bicknell. 
Dial (13. ¢. ) for February 16. 

Lesiie Sternen. Nation (13 ¢c.) for February 25. 

AutHors AND Rea Estate. Nation (13 ¢.) for Febru- 
ary 25. 

Tue 
(13.c.) for January 30 

How Booxs Acureve CIRCULATION. 
Outlook (13 .¢ ) for February 27. 

THE Dante. Reprinted from the 
Church Quarterly Review in the Living A ge (18 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Hersert Spencer: A Portrait. Reprinted from Black- 
wood's Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for February 13. 

Fanny Burney. Alice Meynell. Reprinted from the 
Speaker in the Living A ge (18 c.) for February 13 
Harpy as Panoramist. Max Beerbohm. 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Living A ge (18 c.) 
for February 20. 

“Tue Meanest oF Greek TrAGEoIES’’—THe “ Evec- 
TRA” or Evuripipes. Gilbert Murray. Reprinted from the 
Independent Review in the Living Age (18c.) for February 
20. 


Penny Paper. Mary White Ovington. Oxtlook 


George P. Brett. 


IMPERIALISM OF 


THOMAS 


CiassicaL AND Mopern Literature. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Reprinted from the Pilot in the Living Age (18c.) for Feb- 
wary 27. 


———— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A new book on Tolstoy by Professor 
Steiner, of Grinnell College, who is an old 
acquaintance of the apostle of the doctrine of 
non-resistance, is announced by the Outlook 
Company. 
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S. M. Gardenshire, who was at one time a 
newspaper worker, and who is an expert 
writer of shorthand, wrote the entire manu- 
script of his new novel of Rome, “ Lux Crucis,” 
in stenography, and declares that he finds it 
of great value in saving time and labor. 


Richard Harding Davis says that he is going 
to devote the next five years to play writing. 

Pierre Loti has been for some time in the 
harbor of Constantinople as commander of the 
Vautour. He is devoting his leisure hours to 
writing a novel, the scene of which is placed 
in Persia, a country in which he spent several 
months three years ago. 

Frederick Orin Bartlett, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who, among 9,600 competitors, won the 
first prize of $500 awarded by the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal for the best short story, will 
publish his first novel, “Joan of the Alley,” 
through Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., this spring. 

Jules Eckert Goodman has resigned the 
editorship of Current Literature, and is suc- 
ceeded by Charles B. Spahr, formerly associate 
editor of the Outlook. 

Rev. Dr. George C. Horr has resigned the 
editorship of the Watchman (Boston). Rev. 
Edmund Merriam, assistant editor, will succeed 
him. 

Collier's Weekly will hereafter publish a 
fiction number in the middle of each month. 

The United States Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, offers prizes of 
$1oo and $25 for the best essays onthe subject, 
“ Revolver vs. Saber in the War of the Rebel- 
lion.” All manuscripts must be submitted by 
October I. 

The Woman’s Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts offers a prize of $50 for an 
essay on the subject of “The Advantages of 
Trade Unionism for Women Workers.” Com- 
petition for this prize is open to any woman 
studying in a New England college during the 
year 1903-04. Essays should contain between 
3,000 and 5,000 words and must be submitted 
before October 1. to Miss Mary E. Haskell, 
secretary of the Woiman’s Trade Union League, 
314 Marlboro street, Boston. The name and 
address of the writer should be attached in a 
sealed envelope. 


A new monthly magizine called Civic Pride 
will soon be established in New York city for 
the purpose of promoting the improve ment of 
towns. It will be edited by William E. Clark, 
and managed by E. F. Ingraham. John P. 
Fritts has resigned the position of city editor 
of the Zopeka (Kan.) Herald to become asso- 
ciate editor of the new publication. 


The Skelton-Marsh Corporation, Boston, is 
planning to bring cut a five-cent monthly, to be 
called Mi/dred Champagne’s Magazine of 
Love and Sentiment 


The Advance Publishing Company of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., announces a new young people’s 
magazine. 

The Philosophic Company, 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York, has just published the first number 
of the Wise Man. Leander Edmund Whipple 
is the editor. 


The Success League, which is launching a 
new juvenile moathly in New York, has de- 
cided upon the name Young Americans for it. 
It has also bought the subscriptions of A/en of 
To-morrow, which has been running for two 
years, and the year-old Successward. 

The Alkahest Magazine, which has been 
published in Atlanta, Ga., has been bought by 
the Life and Letters Magazine of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and will be removed to that city. The 
two publications will be combined under the 
management of M. F. Caldwell. 


The Era Magazine editorial office has been 
removed to New York. The printing plant 
will remain at Philadelphia. 


The Book Lover, formerly a quarter'y, is 
now a monthly, and is published by the Kook- 
Lover Press, New York. 
nected with 
Philadelphia. 


It is in no way con- 
the Booklovers Magazine of 


The Chautauguan, formerly published under 
a lease by the Floral Publishing Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, is now being published by 
the Popular Educational Publishing Company 
of that city. 

Home and Flowers, formerly published by 
the Floral Publishing Company. of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has been bought by P. J. Lynch, 
of West Grove, Penn., who will continue its 
publication. 
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The Musician (Philadelphia) has _ been 
bought by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
which will continue the publication. 


The Cumulative Index (Cleveland) has 
been bought by the H. W. Wilson Company 
of Minneapolis, and is to be merged in the 
Reader's Gutde to Perivdical Literature. 
Sixty-two English and American magazines 
will be indexed in the consolidated Aeader’s 
Guide. The issues will be strictly cumula- 
tive, the final issue for each year consisting of 
an annual index in one alphabet. 


The Connecticut Magazine Company, of 
Hartford, has recently been reorganized and 
strengthened. The editor of the Connecticut 
Magazine is Francis Trevelyan Miller. It is 
largely historical in its contents, but litera- 
ture, genealogy, science, art, industry, and so- 
cia] life have a share of attention. 

The company publishing the American Queen 
(New York), has made an assignment to J. 
Thomas Sturdevant. It was _ incorporated 
under West Virginia laws with a capital stock 
of $200,000, in December, 1898. Daniel J. 
Kelly was the president and Blanche Kelly 
treasurer. 


Drexel Biddle, of Pniladelphia, has sold his 
publications to the R. F. Fenno Company, of 
New York, who will publish them hereafter. 


The Madison Book Company, Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. Messrs. Reilly and Britton were form- 
erly in charge of the George M. Hill Com- 
pany. © 

Henry Holt & Company now have in the 
printers’ hands eleven books of fiction by 
American authors, and but one by a foreigner. 
This is interesting in view of the circum- 
stance that the firm made its reputation as 
publishers of general literature largely 
through the Leisure Hour Series, in which 
nearly all the books were by foreign authors. 


D, C. Heath & Company announce a series 
of volumes covering nearly the whole field of 
English literature from the time of the early 
Saxon to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The series will be called The Belles 
Lettres Series. 





A Universal Library is announced by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips, & Company. The plan is to 
publish “not only the English and American 
classics, but all the vital literature of the 
world, both ancient and modern.” Professor 
George E. Woodberry will be the editor of the 
series. 

The Scribners will begin the publication this 
month of an important series of biographical 
and critical studies of well-known authors of 
all countries, under the general title of Liter- 
ary Lives. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is editor 
of the series, and the first two volumes, on 
Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Newman, are 
the work of G. W. E. Russell and Dr. William 
Barry respectively. Early volumes are prom. 
ised by W. Hale White on John Bunyan, 
Clement K. Shorter on Charlotte Bronté, Dr. 
Nicollon R. M. Hutton, Professor Edward 
Dowden on Goethe, and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney on William Hazlitt. 


Martin Hume, the novelist, writes equally 
good stories in Spanish and in English, and is a 
constant contributor to the two monthly Span- 
ish magazines. 


A club for the perpetuation of the memory 
of Robert Louis Stevenson has been formed 
in San Francisco. It is called “The Steven- 
son Fellowship,” and its object is to commem- 
orate the birthday of Stevenson, collect infor- 
mation regarding his life and writings, and 
keep the members informed of important 
Stevensonia published from time to time. 


To the Old South Leaflets, published by the 
directors of the Old South Work, Boston, has 
been added the farewell address of John Rob- 
inson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, delivered 
as they came away from Holland. 


Blank verse was first introduced into Eng- 
lish poetry by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
in a translation of Virgil's “ Aeneid,” in 1547. 

J. Storer Cobb died at Northampton, Mass., 
February 17, aged sixty-two. ‘ 

Henry Austin Clapp died in Boston, Febru- 
ary 19, aged sixty-three. 


Sir Leslie Stephen died in London, Febru- 
ary 22, aged seventy-one. 


